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Abstract 

The aim of this study is to research the effect of school practices on teacher candidates' sense of 
efficacy relating to planning, implementing, evaluating drama activities, and the sense of general 
efficacy relating to use of drama in education. The study was conducted with 52 students atten¬ 
ding the 2nd year of their course of study in Mersin University, Faculty of Education, Department 
of Preschool Teacher Education. In the study, a quasi-experimental model involving a pre-test 
and a post-test control group was used. During the lesson held with the experimental group, 
teacher candidates applied and evaluated the drama activities that they developed themselves in 
preschool education institutions. During the lesson held with the control group, drama activities 
were limited to classroom applications. Prior to and after the implications, sense of efficacy rela¬ 
ting to drama activity planning, implication, evaluation, and general efficacy of both groups were 
measured using the “Sense of Efficacy Scale Relating to Use of Drama in Education" which was 
developed by the researcher. Also teacher candidates in experimental group were directed to ans¬ 
wer an open-ended question. The results of the research revealed that the efficacy of the teacher 
candidates in planning, applying, evaluating and general relating to using drama activities varied 
significantly in favor of the experimental group between the experimental and control groups. The 
teacher candidates in the experiment group reported that school practices improved their efficacy 
relating to use of drama in education. 
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The social, cultural and economic development of 
societies can only be possible through raising quali¬ 
fied individuals, which is in turn possible by aiming 
for quality in teacher training. Teaching as a pro¬ 
fession requires competence in content knowledge, 
and the ability to teach general culture and learn¬ 
ing. Future teachers’ acquisition of these skills is 
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only possible by having the competencies that de¬ 
termine teacher training policies. In the preparation 
of pre-service training programs for higher educa¬ 
tion institutions of teacher training, the Ministry of 
National Education (MilliEgitimBakanhgi [MEB], 
2008) has identified personal and professional de¬ 
velopment of teachers, as well as general and spe¬ 
cific fields of competence, to be the focus of their 
in-service training within the scope of the Basic Ed¬ 
ucation Support Project. The field of preschool edu¬ 
cation is particularly important within the area of 
special proficiency, for the basis it provides elemen¬ 
tary education. It is well-known that the education 
received in preschool, when human development is 
in its most rapid phase, greatly affects learning that 
will take place in the future. Gaining the expected 
benefit from preschool education depends on the 
ability of the teachers, as implementing agents of 
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these programs, to provide a learning environment 
that maximizes the development of psychomo¬ 
tor, social, emotional, and cognitive areas of three 
to six-year-old children. One of the most effective 
methods of education that supports all develop¬ 
ment areas of children, improves their creativity 
and problem-solving ability, addresses their needs 
to learn by entertainment and express themselves, 
is using drama in the process of learning. Drama is 
claimed to be common and included in all activities 
of preschool education due to its incorporation of a 
game-like processes, which addresses the play age 
of children (Akta§-Arnas, Comertpay, &Sofu, 2007; 
Ayka^&Ulubey, 2008). 

Plays constitute the most important part of knowl¬ 
edge generation in the preschool period. Dramatic 
plays, which are the source of drama, are one of the 
most important types of plays that the child uses to 
attach meaning to his environment in the knowl¬ 
edge generation process (Chalmers, 2007; Olsen 
&Sumsion, 2000; O’Toole, Stinson, & Moore, 
2009). According to McCaslin (2006, p. 7), dra¬ 
matic plays are “free plays that children discover 
in their own worlds that they imitate and produce 
the actions and character features around them”. 
Dramatic plays are based on mimesis. As children 
make physical and mental connections between 
imaginary and real lives, their mimetic skills im¬ 
prove and turn into a game. The games supported 
with well-selected stimuli in an appropriate educa¬ 
tional environment, combined with the efficacy of 
teachers in this field, turn into drama as a method 
of learning (Omeroglu, Ersoy, Tezel §ahin, Kandir, 
&Turla, 2006). In the learning-teaching process, 
creative drama is both one of the most important 
activities that improves imagination and self-ex¬ 
pression skills of children, and an effective teaching 
method for teachers (Okvuran, 2009; Omeroglu et 
al., 2006). 

There are various definitions of drama in the lit¬ 
erature. San (2002, p. 113) defines creative drama 
as “individuals’ group activity of interpretation, 
enactment of a life, event, idea, and sometimes an 
abstract concept or a behavior in a processes that 
revises observations, experiences, emotions, and 
lives through the rearrangement of former cog¬ 
nitive patterns by making use of theatrical and 
dramatic techniques, such as improvisation and 
role-playing.” Ustiindag (1996; 2006) takes creative 
drama as a teaching method that provides cogni¬ 
tive, affective, and kinesthetic skills, a field of art 
education that produces an integral understanding 
of aesthetics, particularly for emotional education, 


and a discipline that provides description, explana¬ 
tion and control of an experience. Onder (1999, 
p.32) defines drama in education as “representa¬ 
tional mimetic expression of an action, an event, 
an emotion or different roles, a concept or a story 
or even poetry, animate and inanimate beings by 
verbal and non-verbal spontaneous behaviors”. 
Adiguzel (2006, p. 21) defines creative drama in 
education in its most general sense as “enactments 
of a subject through performance by a group or as 
inspired by the lives of group members with the use 
of techniques such as improvisation and role play¬ 
ing”. Based on these definitions, it is possible to say 
that creative drama represents an interactive group 
process that enables individuals to reinterpret their 
lives by enactments, effective cognitively, affective¬ 
ly, and kinesthetically. 

Through drama, children structure their knowl¬ 
edge and experience by social interaction with 
their friends (O’Neill & Lambert, 1987). They learn 
by experience and discovery through processes 
such as decision-making by direct experiences, 
considering the alternatives, facing problems and 
making dialogues (Tate, 2005). For this reason, it is 
stated that drama should be included in preschool 
education programs as much as possible (Chalm¬ 
ers, 2007; O’Toole et al., 2009). 

As the course of drama makes children physically, 
mentally, and socially active, it affects learning, 
self-confidence, creativity, critical thinking and 
communication skills of children in a positive way 
(Baldwin, 2009). Studies conducted on the effec¬ 
tiveness of drama have shown that creative drama 
has positive effects on linguistic development 
(Akta§-Arnas et al., 2007; Mages, 2008; Podlozny, 
2000), comprehensive skills (Kardash& Wright, 
1987; Kirmizi-Susar, 2007; Rose, Parks, Androes, 
& McMahon, 2000), academic achievement (Du- 
atepe-Paksu&Ubuz, 2009; ispir&Ustundag, 2008; 
Rosier, 2008; Sagirli&Giirdal, 2002; Tanriseven, 
§engiil, &Giirdal, 2008; Ustiindag, 1998), math 
skills (Erdogan&Baran, 2009) motivation (Rosier), 
social skills (Ceylan, 2009; Freeman, Sullivan, 
& Fulton, 2003; Kardash& Wright, 1987; Yassa, 
1999), and thinking skills (Duatepe-Paksu&Ubuz; 
Johnson, 2002; Tugrul, 2006) of children. Accord¬ 
ing to research results, teachers also believe that 
creative drama increases the learning-teaching 
process and makes important contributions to 
students (Giirol, 2002; Ormanci&Oren, 2010; 
Ozdemir&Akku§, 2007). 

Researchers underline the necessity of teachers to 
have sufficient competencies required for their use 
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of drama as a teaching method in the classroom 
(Johnson & O’Neill, 1984; O’Neill & Lambert, 1987; 
Wright, 1985), and state that preschool teachers 
need training in drama in order to gain efficacy at 
shaping and directing dramatic plays, and to estab¬ 
lish sophisticated relations between learning and 
drama (O’Toole, 2011). In order for creative drama 
to be used effectively in the learning-teaching pro¬ 
cess, teachers and teacher candidates should have a 
high efficacy in the implementation of the method, 
as well as sufficient knowledge of that method (Can 
&Cantiirk-Gunhan, 2009). Self-efficacy is related 
to a sense of an individual’s power to arrange and 
perform necessary actions to accomplish a certain 
purpose. This sense determines how individuals 
feel, think, motivate themselves, and behave (Ban¬ 
dura, 1986, 1994). A teacher’s sense of their own 
teaching efficacy is one of the most important fac¬ 
tors that affects their in-class behavior, and vari¬ 
ous decisions they take in the course of teaching 
and classroom management (Tschannen-Moran, 
Woolfolk-Hoy, & Hoy, 1998). In research conduct¬ 
ed about preschool teachers, Olsen and Sumsion 
(2000) established that teachers’ sense of efficacy 
has an effect on dramatic play practices. In this 
respect, it is possible to say that teachers’ sense of 
efficacy affects the creative drama process. 

The competency of teacher candidates at planning, 
implementing and evaluating drama activities are 
provided to a great extent by the theoretic and 
practical drama courses throughout the teacher 
training program. The content of the drama course, 
which consists of two hours of theory and two hours 
of practice, is determined to include the definition 
and meaning of the term drama, its difference 
from similar terms, the history of drama practice 
with children, the structure of drama and stages of 
practice, the atmosphere of drama and qualities of 
teachers, special drama techniques, the assessment 
of drama, drama samples, and the development 
of new examples (YiiksekogretimKurulu [YOK], 
n.d.). Studies show that drama courses improve the 
teaching skills of teacher candidates and contrib¬ 
ute to their professional life, improve their skills of 
managing their students’ behaviors, increase their 
confidence in using creative drama as a method 
(Ceylan&Omeroglu, 2009; Kaf-Hasirci, Bulut, 
&iflazoglu-Saban, 2008; Sungurtekin,OnurSezer, 
Bag<;eliKahraman, &Sadioglu, 2009), improve their 
social skills (Kara &Qam, 2007), creativity (Aral, 
Koksal-Akyol, &Qakmak, 2007), and provide a di¬ 
rect, actual learning experience for teacher candi¬ 
dates (Heyward, 2010). The effectiveness of drama 
is the major point of focus in research conducted 



on both teacher candidates and students. Also the 
study conducted by Can-Ya§ar and Aral (2011) 
shows that graduate theses done in Turkey focus on 
the effect of drama on children, and teachers’ views 
on drama practices. Studies focused on assessing 
the quality and efficacy of teachers and teacher can¬ 
didates in using drama have gained importance re¬ 
cently. These studies include findings that teachers 
and teacher candidates who consider themselves 
efficient to use drama in education (Aydin, 2004; 
Dalbudak8fKoksal-Akyol, 2008; Gurol, 2002), as 
well as those who consider themselves inefficient 
(Omeroglu, Ersoy, &Turla, 2004; Tugrul, Ustun, 
Erkan, Durmu§oglu, &Boz, 2007; Yildirim&Gurol, 
2010) for this task. 

Parallel to national studies, research results empha¬ 
size the fact that teachers abroad lack professional 
efficacy for drama, as well, which leads to the need 
for drama specialists in schools, and cooperation 
is required between drama specialists and teachers 
(Flynn, 1997; Kaaland-Wells, 1994; Sextou, 2002; 
Wee 2009). When research is analyzed, studies con¬ 
ducted on the sense of efficacy for the educational 
use of drama focus primarily on teachers. On the 
other hand, it is seen that studies conducted in Tur¬ 
key focus primarily on the determination of com¬ 
petencies related to the use of drama in education, 
but not at all on the improvement of these compe¬ 
tencies. For this reason, studies aiming to improve 
teachers’ efficacy in the educational use of drama 
are thought to make important contributions to in¬ 
creasing the practicality of drama in schools. In the 
studies conducted by Ormanci and Oren (2010), it 
is established that in order to increase the practi¬ 
cality of drama in schools, more practice should be 
included and the drama practice of teacher candi¬ 
dates should be increased in drama courses offered 
in universities. Similarly, Wee has emphasized that 
drama practice is limited, and that they lack direct 
classroom experience in the pre-service teacher 
training phase. Reflective assessments and analyses 
of teacher candidates on the effects of practices on 
students’ learning in teacher training programs are 
also important for the efficiency of program (Ya§ar, 
2006). 

One of the most important ways to improve pro¬ 
fessional efficacy of teacher candidates is practice 
in educational institutions. Practical school ac¬ 
tivities during pre-service teacher training has a 
very important place for testing and putting into 
practice, the knowledge and skills learned by the 
teacher candidates during the undergraduate pe¬ 
riod, directly in a school and classroom environ- 
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ment (YOK, 2007). Ng, Nicholas, and Williams 
(2010) has determined that school experience af¬ 
fects teachers’ beliefs on becoming a good teacher 
and their perspective on how they see themselves 
as a teacher. From this point, this study aims to 
research the effect of school practice on preschool 
teacher candidates’ sense of efficacy in the educa¬ 
tional use of drama. Answers are sought for the fol¬ 
lowing questions in this respect: 

1. Do teacher candidates’ planning, implemen¬ 
tation, evaluation and general efficacy senses of 
drama activities show any difference between the 
experiment and control group? 

2. What are the views of teacher candidates on the 
effect of school practice on their efficacy in using 
drama in education? 

Method 

Research Model 

A quasi-experimental model with pre-test and 
post-test control groups is used in this research. 
Comparisons are made due to the experiment 
groups forming automatically in a quasi-experi¬ 
mental model. Even though the experiment groups 
formed naturally are defined to some extent, they 
are organized according to research purposes 
(Punch, 2005). In the research project, information 
about the theoretical basis of drama in education 
was provided, and in-class activities aimed to en¬ 
hance skills for implementing/developing the dra¬ 
ma studies were performed. In the class with the 
experiment group, some of the activities selected 
among those developed by teacher candidates were 
implemented in preschool educational institutions 
and were evaluated in addition to these studies. On 
the other hand, the practice of teacher candidates 
in the class with the control group is limited to in- 
class activities. Planning, implementation, evalua¬ 
tion and a general sense of efficacy for each group’s 
drama activities are compared to one another. 

Research Group 

The research group consists of 52 sophomore stu¬ 
dents taking a drama course from the University 
of Mersin, Faculty of Education, Department of 
Elementary Education, Department of Preschool 
Education. Preschool education students in one 
branch, who take the drama course, are selected 
as the experiment group, and those in the other 
branch, who take the drama course, are randomly 
selected as the control group. Each group includes 


26 students. Experiment and control groups con¬ 
sist of 23 female, and 3 male students each. The 
students who make up the experiment and control 
groups are similar in terms of their history with 
drama. Teacher candidates in each group have not 
attended any seminars, trainings, or activities re¬ 
lated to drama. 

Development of Data Collection Instrument 

In the research, teacher candidates’ planning, im¬ 
plementation, evaluation of drama activities, and 
their general sense of efficacy are measured with 
the “Sense of Efficacy Scale Relating to Use of Dra¬ 
ma in Education” developed by the researcher. A 
measuring instrument consisting of 44 items is di¬ 
vided into three sub-scales of planning, implemen¬ 
tation, and evaluation. The planning scale includes 
9 questions, the implementation scale includes 
20 questions, and the evaluation scale includes 
15 questions. The teacher candidates answers for 
44 identified items are graded as “1=inefficient, 
2=partially efficient, and 3= efficient “ Items of 
scale are generated by the researcher by using the 
subjects included in the literature, such as the qual¬ 
ities that the teacher as the drama leader should 
bear, and points that the teacher should take into 
consideration in drama practice (Adigiizel, 2000; 
2010; Can&Canturk-Gunhan, 2009; Okvuran, 
2003; Onder 1999). For content validity purposes, 
the measuring instrument was reviewed by three 
specialists working on drama, and applied to 353 
preschool and primary schooll teacher candidates 
who took the drama course and continued attend¬ 
ing for the third and fourth years, following neces¬ 
sary corrections on the instrument. 

LISREL 8.51 software was employed to test the 
structural validity of the scale instrument and a 
confirmatory factor analysis was carried out. Fit 
indices of the models were examined, and the chi- 
square value (x 2 =3498.73; sd=900; p<.00) was sig¬ 
nificant in the confirmatory factor analysis that was 
carried out. For an acceptable model, it should be 
indicated in the chi-square value degree of freedom 
that the section should have a value of five or less 
and that it should not be significant ($im§ek, 2007). 
In this study, that x 2 /sd value (3498.73/900=3.8) is 
lower than five indicates that the model is accept¬ 
able. However, a significant chi-square value in¬ 
dicates the effect of sample size (Brown&Cudeck, 
1993). When other fit indices are examined, the 
normalized fit index (NFI) is 0.48, and the com¬ 
parative fit index (CFI) is 0.53. In addition to these 
fit indices being under the expected value (Scher- 



melleh-Engel, Moosbrugger, & Muller, 2003), the 
RMSEA fit index is stated to be an important in¬ 
dicator of model fit (Thompson, 2000). The root 
mean square error approximation (RMSEA) is 
calculated as .091. Values lower than 0.10 corre¬ 
spond to the acceptable level, and models in which 
RMSEA > 0.10 are rejected due to a weaker model 
data fit (Brown&Cudeck; Hayduk, 1987). The data 
acquired in this study show that the model is par¬ 
tially fit. 

Results of the confirmative factor analysis show 
that factor loads related to the items in the plan¬ 
ning scale are valued between .41 and .61. Factor 
loads related to the implementation sub-scale are 
valued between .37 and .62. Factor loads related 
to the evaluation sub-scale are valued between .28 
and .73. The Cronbach alpha internal consistency 
coefficient is calculated to determine the reliabil¬ 
ity of the measuring instrument. Cronbach alpha 
internal consistency coefficient is found to be .91 
for the whole of the measuring instrument; .70 for 
planning scale; .83 for implementation scale; and 
.82 for evaluation scale. Tav§ancil (2002) has stated 
that the internal consistency coefficient should be 
at least .70 for the homogeneity of the test. High in¬ 
ternal consistency coefficients and their being sig¬ 
nificant for each factor at the level of p<0.01 show 
that the items in the scale are consistent with each 
other, and consist of items that survey the same 
property. Furthermore, in order to test the reli¬ 
ability of test items, the relation between each item 
and the total scale point is examined by the Pear¬ 
son Product-Moment Correlation Coefficient, and 
the total item correlations of scale items are found 
to vary between .29 and .58. In the analysis of the 
total item correlation, the correlation coefficient 
calculated for each item greater than .20 and sig¬ 
nificant at the level ofpc.Ol (Tav§ancil) shows that 
the items in the measuring instrument are reliable. 

Collection of Data 

A “Sense of Efficacy Scale Relating to Use of Dra¬ 
ma in Education” wasinitially developed for the 
research, and then it was applied to the students 
including the experiment and control groups. In 
order to support the findings of the research with 
the statements of teacher candidates, those in the 
experiment group were directed answer the open- 
ended question, “What are the effects of school 
practice on your efficacy with the use of drama in 
education?” in accordance with the purpose of the 
research at the end of the measuring instrument. 


Implementation of the Education Program: In¬ 
formation about basic concepts related creative 
drama, components, stages, techniques, planning 
of creative drama, roles of teacher, and factors to be 
taken into consideration in drama practice are pro¬ 
vided in the theoretical part of the course conduct¬ 
ed with the experiment and control groups for the 
first eight weeks (two hours theoretical, two hours 
practical). Narration, question and answer, discus¬ 
sion, practical working methods were used in this 
process. In the practical part of the course, on the 
other hand, meeting, action and communication 
studies, harmony, confidence, concentration, sen¬ 
sation, and enactment were carried out under the 
leadership of the teaching assistant. Pantomime, 
role playing, dramatization, and improvisation 
techniques were included in the enactment work. 
A “Sense of Efficacy Scale Relating to Use of Drama 
in Education” was applied to the students in the ex¬ 
periment and control groups as a preliminary test 
at the end of the eighth week. 

For the remaining six weeks of the semester, each 
of the teacher candidate in the experiment and 
control groups planned the drama activities in¬ 
tended for achievement in the preschool program, 
and performed them in a classroom environment. 
Teacher candidates were provided such subjects 
as communication skills, emotional training, self- 
care skills, conceptual training, environmental 
training, and value training, and they were asked 
to plan and perform a drama activity. Teacher can¬ 
didates focused on the purposes-achievements in 
the preschool education program while planning. 
The plans included the basic stages of drama such 
as warming-up, enactment, and the evaluation 
processes. A certain subject was addressed every 
week, and the place of drama in teaching the ad¬ 
dressed subjects was discussed by the class before 
passing on to practice. The activities planned and 
performed by teacher candidates were evaluated in 
terms of their compliance with the achievements 
indicated in the preschool education program, 
stages of drama, consistency, and the realization 
level of the teachers leadership role. Evaluations 
were carried out by self-evaluation, evaluation of 
the group, and evaluation of the teaching assistant. 

In the class with the experiment group, in addition 
to these applications, the activities “lets taste the 
fruit”, “expressing our emotions”, “lets eat on our 
own”, “seasons”, “lets save our world”, and “charity” 
were selected for practice in schools after being as¬ 
sessed with the group in terms of specified criteria 
and developmental features of five to six year-old 
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children. The warming-up part of the activities in¬ 
cludes movement, imitation, and communication 
activities. The enactment part includes pantomime, 
role playing, dramatization, improvisation tech¬ 
niques. Teacher candidates determined at which 
school they would perform, received information 
about the drama history of the students from their 
teacher, reviewed and arranged the activities with 
the classroom teacher. The activities were per¬ 
formed individually by teacher candidates for six 
weeks on the basis of one activity per week. The 
plans related to the activities performed by teacher 
candidates were signed and approved by the teach¬ 
ers working in preschool educational institutions. 
After the practice, teacher candidates were asked 
to report their observations for each activity they 
performed. In the beginning of the report, teacher 
candidates were asked to express the teacher’s per¬ 
spective on how suitable the activity is to students’ 
level, indicating the childrens drama history, and 
arrangements made during the activity, if any. In 
the observation part of the report they prepared, 
teacher candidates evaluated the activities they 
performed from the perspective of students and 
teachers. They based their evaluation on such 
criteria as the suitability of activity to the level of 
student, attainment level of goals, students’ partici¬ 
pation, students’ level of using their creativity and 
the problems they confronted, and ways to cope 
with problems in the evaluation from the students’ 
perspective. In the evaluation from teacher’s per¬ 
spective, they reported the level of realizing their 
leadership roles, and their observations about the 
points they have difficulty with. The “Sense of Ef¬ 
ficacy Scale Relating to Use of Drama in Education” 
was applied to all teacher candidates as the last test 
at the end of all applications. 

Data Analysis 

The parametric test, the “independent sample 
t-test”, was used for the comparison of the ex¬ 
periment and control groups with respect to their 
planning, practice, evaluation, and their general ef¬ 
ficacy, and the “paired sample t-test” was used for 
paired comparisons within the same group. 

Content analysis was used to analyze the ques¬ 
tion, “What are the effects of school practices on 
your efficacy with the use of drama in education?”, 
which was posed to the experiment group. In this 
research, the answers provided by teacher candi¬ 
dates are encoded under themes, and direct quotes 
are made from the statements of the participants. 
Participants are specified as “Tl, T2,...” and coded 


the same way as quotations. The answers for the 
open-ended question provided by teacher candi¬ 
dates were analyzed by two researchers. 

Findings 

In the first sub-problem of the research, research 
was conducted on whether teacher candidates’ 
planning, implementation, evaluation, and general 
efficacy of drama activities show any difference be¬ 
tween the experiment and control groups. For this 
purpose, whether there is a statistical difference 
between the preliminary test results of experiment 
and control groups was tested. The results of the 
analysis have established prior to the experiment 
indicate that there is no difference between plan¬ 
ning, implementation, evaluation of drama ac¬ 
tivities, and general sense of efficacy between the 
experiment and control groups. According to this 
finding, planning, implementation, evaluation of 
drama activities, and a general sense of efficacy 
between the experiment and control groups can 
be said to be equal prior to the experiment. The 
result of the “independent sample t-test analysis” 
conducted to determine if there is a significant 
difference between the planning, implementation, 
evaluation of drama activities, and general efficacy 
final test point averages indicates that planning 
(t=5.512; pc.01), implementation (t=3.076 pc.01), 
evaluation (t=3.000; pc.01) of drama activities, and 
general efficacy (t=4.230; pc.01) shows significant 
differences in favor of the experiment group be¬ 
tween the experiment and control groups. 

Results of the “paired sample t-test analysis” con¬ 
ducted to test whether the practices carried out 
in the experiment and control groups make any 
significant differences within groups showed that 
there are significant differences at the level of 
pc.01 between pretest and posttest points. Simi¬ 
larly, planning, implementation, evaluation, and 
general efficacypretest and posttest points show 
significant differences at the level ofpc.01, and an 
evaluation efficacy point at the level of pc.05 in fa¬ 
vor of posttest. This shows that the practices in the 
experiment and control groups have an effect on 
increasing planning, implementation, evaluation, 
and general efficacy in both groups. 

In the second sub-problem of the research, re¬ 
search was conducted on the views of teacher 
candidates related to the effects of school practices 
on their efficacy with the use of drama in educa¬ 
tion. A majority of the answers that teacher can¬ 
didates gave to the question, “What are the effects 
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on school practices on your efficacy using drama 
for education?” were collected under the themes 
of self-confidence, application of theory, awareness 
of inadequacies, classroom management and get¬ 
ting to know students. Teacher candidates learned, 
within the practice, the points to be taken into con¬ 
sideration during the practice. 

Conclusion and Discussion 

Research results show that school practices have a 
positive effect on the efficacy of teacher candidates 
in planning drama activities. Planning student ac¬ 
tivities includes determining teaching goals and 
content, and establishing the standards regarding 
how to teach subject areas, and how to evaluate the 
goals. The standards that the teacher identifies for 
each stage of drama in the planning period provide 
an efficient classroom management mechanism 
in the implementation process (Toye&Prendiville, 
2005). It is stated that before working with a group 
in the planning stage, a drama teacher should get 
to know the group well, identify the aims and 
goals that support different development areas of 
children, prepare the activities to be performed in 
the drama process in accordance with the devel¬ 
opment level of children, choose the content and 
evaluation methods suitable for the goals, identify 
the techniques to be used in the drama process, 
create a consistent process in accordance with the 
stages of drama, arrange the place to allow for the 
comfortable movement of children, and bring the 
equipment he/she intends to use to the classroom 
(Adigiizel, 2000; 2010; Gonen&Uyar-Dalkih<;, 
1998;Kandir, 2004; Koksal-Akyol, 2003; Omeroglu 
et al., 2006; Onder, 1999). Brindley and Lafram- 
boise (2002) have emphasized the student variety 
in schools, and the importance of taking into con¬ 
sideration individual differences between students 
while planning the creative drama process. In this 
research, it is assumed that with the practices they 
perform in educational institutions, teacher can¬ 
didates gain awareness for the points that need at¬ 
tention in the planning process, and thus improve 
their efficacy with planning drama activities. The 
emphasis teacher candidates place on the impor¬ 
tance of getting to know students better in their an¬ 
swers to open-ended questions supports this view. 
In addition, Kagan (1990) states that dramatic 
plays include structural limitations such as time, 
place, and materials, as well as the course of prac¬ 
tice. Anderson (2002) has stated in his study on 
drama teachers that teachers’ confrontation with 
problems has a positive impact on their profession¬ 


al development. Depending on this view, teacher 
candidates can be said to have the opportunity to 
assess the operation of the process they predict at 
the stage of planning, and to become aware of the 
limitations that can arise. 

According to more results yielded from the re¬ 
search, school practices have a positive effect on 
the efficacy of teacher candidates with the practice 
of drama activities. In the practice of drama, the 
teacher should arouse curiosity in the drama ac¬ 
tivity, give short, clear, and comprehensible direc¬ 
tions, use a suitable tone of voice for directions, 
encourage students to actively participate and 
self-express, be a part of the drama activity, form 
heterogeneous groups in group activities, manage 
time well, give restoring directives when the stu¬ 
dents are dispersed, use body language effectively, 
observe students and keep an eye contact, guide 
students when they cannot express themselves 
clearly, and make necessary arrangements in the 
drama process according to the characteristics of 
the students (Adigiizel, 2000,2010; Can &Cantiirk- 
Gunhan, 2009; Gonen&Uyar-Dalkili^, 1998;Kok- 
sal-Akyol, 2003; Okvuran, 2003; Omeroglu et al., 
2006; Onder, 1999). In this process, the sensitivity 
of teaching as a leader to individual requests of par¬ 
ticipants to take roles is important for the students 
to have a learning environment based on confi¬ 
dence (Heyward, 2010). McCaslin (2006) has em¬ 
phasized the necessity of teachers, as drama lead¬ 
ers, to be sympathetic and respectful to the ideas 
of children. According to O’Neill (1994), teachers 
have a direct guiding role in the practice stage of 
drama. Teachers shape the process in accordance 
with the answers s/he receives for the open-ended 
questions s/he asks to encourage students’ creativ¬ 
ity. Toye and Prendiville (2005) state that in order 
for drama to be learned successfully, teachers first 
must be active participants of the drama process, 
and take place in actual learning and teaching situ¬ 
ations by determining teaching goals, strategies, 
and materials. Similarly, Onder (1999) identifies 
the stages to be followed in training the teacher 
that will perform drama as providing theoretical 
knowledge, learning to let himself loose, spend 
his life taking part in drama practices, guiding 
other groups of teacher candidates in drama prac¬ 
tice, and gain experience by applying examples of 
drama to children. The teacher is able to notice his 
or her efficacy and faults this way, and establish a 
connection between theory and practice. Dewey 
(1938) mentions the importance of making the 
connection between knowledge and experience 
in training teachers, and emphasizes that teacher 
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candidates have an opportunity to know students 
better and develop teaching strategies (cited in 
Beck&Kosnik, 2006). Parallel to this, teacher can¬ 
didates in the experiment group report that they 
have higher self-confidence, make relations be¬ 
tween theory and practice, notice their own faults, 
and improve their classroom management skills, as 
the result of this research also suggests. 

According to research results, school practices 
have a positive effect on teacher candidates’ sense 
of efficacy with the evaluation of drama activities. 
Evaluation activities are very important for the 
assessment of the extent of the benefit predicted 
from drama activities, and the realization level of 
goals (Gonen&Uyar-Dalkilu;, 1998). The teacher 
is expected to be competent to disclose the pre¬ 
liminary information relevant to the concepts and 
lives mentioned in drama, determine the qualities 
to be observed in the students in accordance with 
the goals, use measuring techniques suitable for the 
goals, determine measures suitable to determine 
the actualization level of the goals, make interim 
evaluations, provide definitions of experiences in 
drama activities, unearth emotions and thoughts 
of students, reflect their answers to the group, 
identify their knowledge on the subject or con¬ 
cept being learned, and summarize the evaluation 
results in the evaluation process (Adiguzel, 2010; 
Gonen&Uyar-Dalkilu;; Omeroglu et al., 2006; 
Onder, 1999). However, according to Dalbudak 
and Koksal-Akyol (2008) 2.7%, and to Omeroglu 
et al. (2004), 21.2% of preschool teachers neglect 
the evaluation stage after drama activities. In ac¬ 
cordance with the results of this research, in order 
to improve the evaluation quality of teacher can¬ 
didates, it is considered important to observe the 
effects of their predicted processes on students. 

Heathcote (1984) draws attention to reality and 
especially to the need for actual teachers, and de¬ 
scribes the knowledge limited to course books, 
texts, and what is taught by teacher and indepen¬ 
dent from real life as dead knowledge (cited in 
Toye&Prendiville, 2005). Rose (2002) criticizes the 
huge gap between researchers and classroom prac¬ 
titioners, and claims that researches do not reflect 
real life experiences of teachers. In this respect, 
school practices that reflects the real life context 
are understood to be important for knowledge 
acquired in the process of teacher training to be 
significant for teacher candidates, and for remov¬ 
ing the dichotomy between theory and practice, 
because school practice has a direct meaning of life 
as it is a process in which teacher candidates en¬ 


counter the school environment for the first time 
and interact with students (Yaman, Koray, &Altun- 
£eki£, 2004). Bandura (1995) states that the most 
important source of self-sufficiency is complete 
and actual experiences including the experiences 
that individuals gain from the work they have ac¬ 
complished on their own. Research has established 
that direct experiences are the most important fac¬ 
tor affecting the sense of self-sufficiency (Bandura, 
1977; McCombs, 1988; Woolfolk-Hoy&Spero, 
2005), and that school practices have positive ef¬ 
fects on the sense of sufficiency (Davran, 2006; 
Woolfolk-Hoy&Spero, 2005). In research conduct¬ 
ed by K 1 I 19 and Acat (2007), it was determined that 
teacher candidates consider the classes that depend 
on practice and in-class activities to be more op¬ 
erational in terms of gaining professional skills. 
Parallel to these results, planning, implementing, 
evaluation of drama activities, and a general sense 
of efficacy of the students that comprise the control 
group, which performs in-class practice, as well as 
the experiment group, are observed to improve. 

As a result of this research, in the planning of class 
processes, both in-class practice and school prac¬ 
tice, depending on life experiences, must be in¬ 
cluded in the schedule more frequently in order to 
improve the sense of efficacy of teacher candidates 
related to the use of drama. Evaluation related to 
most practice of teacher candidates are thought to 
depend on the observations made in the classroom, 
and practice related to the real environment are 
generally thought to be evaluated in reports. In this 
study, evaluations of teacher candidates about their 
practices are limited to reports. It is believed that 
teacher candidates’ sharing practical experiences 
with the classroom, as well as reflective evalua¬ 
tions, video recording them and bringing them to 
the classroom, and the evaluation of practice with 
the group are important for improving the efficacy 
of teacher candidates. In addition to the evaluation 
period of practices, another limitation of the evalu¬ 
ation period is related to the time of practice. In¬ 
creasing the time that teacher candidates spend in 
practice can be said to improve their efficacy with 
using drama, as well. For this reason, inclusion 
of more drama courses in teacher training pro¬ 
grams can help teachers to gain deeper experience 
in drama. Also, within the scope of this research, 
teacher candidates’ attitudes towards the profes¬ 
sion of teaching, their interest in the course, their 
attitudes towards drama, and their success and per¬ 
sonality traits are thought to be one of the mixing 
variables that might cause a difference between the 
experiment and control groups. In this respect, the 
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provision of the “Sense of Efficacy Scale Relating 
to Use of Drama in Education” comprises the basic 
limitation of the research. In order for teacher can¬ 
didates to be competent using drama for education, 
it is thought that the teaching assistants that offer 
drama courses in universities should be specialists 
trained in the field of drama. Koksal-Akyol and 
Ko$er-(^iff<;iba§i (2004) give an account of the re¬ 
sponsibilities of teaching assistants offering drama 
courses in the preschool education department for 
training preschool teacher candidates. In this re¬ 
spect, Tate (2005) has emphasized that the use of 
drama by all teaching staff in the faculty of educa¬ 
tion, instead of only by drama teachers, would be 
important for serving as a model for all teacher 
candidates. It was also stated that teaching assis¬ 
tants should work with drama specialists in the in¬ 
stitutions where teachers are trained. In this sense, 
the effectiveness of the programs that will improve 
teacher candidates’ and teaching assistants’ efficacy 
using drama in education, and research aimed at 
observation of real life practice of teacher candi¬ 
dates are considered necessary. 
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